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DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 
‘ Apres la Medecine et la Chirurgie, la Marechallerie 
est sans contredit la profession la plus utile a l’etat.”’ 
La Fosse—Guide du Marechal. 

The diseases of the horse are too much 
neglected by scientific inquirers in this | 
country. In #ritain and in continental 
Europe, especially in the latter, there are | 
veterinary colleges where the anatomy, | 
physiology and pathology of that useful 
animal are regularly taught and inves- 
tigated, by professors of eminence not only 
in veterinary but in human medicine. 
Here there is no instruction of a scientific 
nature to be obtained and the poor animal 
is handed over to the illiterate farrier or 
left to the sole efforts of nature—a 
more fortunate event, frequently, as he 
thus escapes the additional mischief which 
is to be apprehended on the part of the 
ignorant pretender. The old story of ex- 
perience is frequently invoked in favor of 
these practitioners—in forgetfulness, that 
if their minds be unprepared, either from ig- 
norance or prejudice, to profit by experi- 
ence—time can only confirm and multiply 
the erroneous views under which they act- 
ed at their first outset in practice. 

The diseases of the horse resemble 
those of the child, in the mode of their in- 
vestigation—neither can depict sentiments 
by language, and we are left, in both, to the 
expressions elicited by partial movements 





—by gestures for example. 

In the child these movements are of the 
utmost importance in forming our judg- 
ment of the seat of disease. The expres- | 
sion of the countenance is very different, | 
when the head is affected, from what it isin | 
abdominal derangements: this we see in 
the adult. Whilst the gestures—the knit-' 
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ting of the eye brows and the carrying of 
the hand to the head, for example, indicate 
a different seat of disease from the forward 
inclination ofthe body with the hand pressed 
against the abdomen. 

The gestures of the horse, as we shall 
see, are equally descriptive ; and like those of 
the child may be depended upon. In both 
cases they are the natural, instinctive ex- 
pressions of the feelings. It is our object, 
at present, to point out the indications of 
these partial movements, as determined by 
those whose minds have been well prepared 
for observation, and who have had the ad- 
vantage of ample experience—such as can 
rarely fall to the lot of the veterinary prac- 
titioners of any age. We allude to the vet- 
erinary surgeons of Revolutionary and Im- 
perial France. 

It is not, however, our intention to de- 
scribe the various diseases to which the 
horse is subject but rather to offer some 
general remarks on the Pathology of its 
internal diseases—-the most important which 
fall under the care of the veterinary sur- 
geon, and which are but little understood 
by the public in general. 

From what has been already said it will 
have been seen, that if the detection of 
the internal diseases of the human bo- 
dy be difficult that of the internal disorders 
of the horse cannot be easy, as he can 
neither explain his disease nor the seat of 
his pain. The Pathology of the horse is, 
consequently, full of difficulty and we are 
frequently left in the dark regarding the 
precise seat of the disease. Wherethere are 
no means for detecting with certainty the 
part affected we can necessarily form only 
conjectures and be guided by our former 
experience ; in this case the veterinary art is 
totally conjectural and empirical. He who 
has the greatest stock of good sense and dis- 
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cernment _— | ie ‘1 most accurate 
conjectures; he who has made the greatest 
number of observations,enlightened by a cor- 
rect theory —in other words by a knowledge 
of the animal economy—will adopt the 
safest practice, and he who unites these 
requisites will be the best veterinarian. 

Although, however, the veterinary art or 
rather the knowledge of internal diseases be 
difficult, it must not be imagined, that it 
is a totally uncertain science : it has cer- 
tain principles and rules on which its pre- 
cepts are supported. ‘I'hese principles are 
Hippotomy or the anatomy of the horse, 
Physiology or the doctrine of the healthy 
functions and Pathology or the doctrine of 
the functions when in a state of disease ; 
they are the source of all the knowledge 
which can be acquired in the veterinary 
art, and the basis on which all ‘reasoning 
on the subject must rest. 

In the investigation of the diseases of 
the horse as well as those of man we must 
not reject a single symptom, for although 
one sign will not render us certain of the 
disease it may throw a feeble light upon it ; 
it may form a probability ; this, joined to 
another, will strengthen the presump- 
tion, and the union of several symptoms or 
of several probabilities will form a greater 
or less degree of certainty, according to the 
value of the symptoms or probabilities 
which constitute it. Thus, ifa horse beats 
its flanks, we suspect that the circulation in 
the lungs is not free ; if there be fever, the 
conjecture is confirmed; and, lastly, if 
there be sweating, dullness and difliculty 
of breathing, we feel satisfied that there is 
an inflammatory aflection of the chest. 
This aggregate of symptoms constitutes a 
certainty in the existence and nature of the 
disease. 

There are, again, cases where we know 
the malady without fear of being deceived ; 
when for example, it is accompanied with 
symptoms that are peculiar to it, which 
have been constantly observed and con- 
firmed by dissection; the asthmatic or bro- 
ken-winded condition, for example, can 
never be mistaken. 

There are cases, where, without being 
physically certain of the disease, we are 
morally convinced of its seat and nature, 
by the union of probabilities drawn from 
the symptoms and circumstances of the 








ry cough and difficulty o of breathing > if 
he sweats, , and be dull and languid we are 
morally certainly of the existence of pleu- 
risy. 

There are other cases, again, where, with- 
out being morally certain of thenature of the 
disorder we have strong reason tosuspect it ; 
when, for instance, there are only those 
symptoms present which are common toma- 
ny disorders; which but are always met with 
and in the same number in some particular 
disaese. ‘Thus, when a horse gets up and 
ies down, is uneasy and beats the ground 
vith his fore foot, we are not certain that 
he has the colic, but we have strong reason 
to believe so. 

Lastly, there are other cases where it is 
not possible to know the species of the 
disease : for instance, where the horse is 
merely dull, with want of appetite, without 
fever, sweating or any symptom proper to 
a particular disease; in this case we may 
be embarrassed, and this is the stumbling 
block of the veterinary art. Even in this 
case art aflords means of relief by watch- 
ing carefully the indications and attending 
to the symptioms as they may arise. 

A few general practical precepts will 
terminate this communication. 

1. Great attention must be paid to discov- 
er the indications presented by the disease. 

2. Each indication must be assiduously 
fulfilled :—if there be inflammation or heat, 
it must be reduced : if there be tension it 
must be relaxed: if the vessels are too full 
they must be relieved; if there be relaxa- 
_ the tone of the parts must be restored. 

In fulfilling these indications, great 
deena must be exerted : if, for instance 
there beat the same time seve oul indications 
to be answered, we must begin with the most 
pressing, and with those which may be ful- 
filled without going counter to the others. 
Let us suppose, , for example, that we have to 
treat a pleurisy ; or, that there is cough, in- 
flammation, fever, and difficulty of breath- 
ing. Each of the indications must be attend- 
ed’ to; the cough requires demulcents—the 
inflammation bloodletting and refrigerants : 
the fever bloodletting and refrigerants ; the 
difficulty of breathing bloodletting. —Here 
we begin with bloodletting Ww hich 1 is calcu- 
lated to relieve the most urgent symptoms 
and likewise the inflammatory condition 
on which they are dependent ; the other 
remedies can then bring up the train. In 





disease ; thus, as in the case already ad- 
duced, when a horse has, at the same time, 


every disease this plan should be adopted 
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—considering each indication apart and 
commencing with the most urgent. 

1. When the disease is of little conse- 
quence and is not announced by any posi- 
tive symptom, strong and active remedies 
must be avoided. Under such circum- 
stances it is better to wait until the disease 
shall manifest itself, and in the meantimeto 
give those remedies which are adapted to 
prevent irritation as simple glysters or gen- 
tle purgatives. 


PHILIPPUS. 











~ SONNET ADDRSSED TO W.P. Esa. 


The tints of sunset ling’ring on yon hill, 
Like hope within thy breast fade fast away : 
Vainly we wish that mellow hue would stay : 
Fainter it grows but still we gaze until 
t disappears, and gathering dark and chill, 
Night’s shadow robes the world, and ev ry ray 
Of light is vanish’d : but the jocund day 
Will dawn again ; and hope again shall fill 
That bosom, now so ‘le 
As light succeeds to darkness, even so 
To grief doth joy ; and greater for the fea 
That check’d its tide and stopp’d its calmer flow ; 
Without such change not bliss itself were dear, 
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solate and drear, 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF IMITATION. 

The propensity in men, as well as all 
other animals, to imitation seems to be 
an ultimate law of their nature, and to be 
incapable of being resolved into any prin- 
ciple more elementary, notwithstanding 
the ingenuity that Darwin and some other 
speculatists have exerted with a view 
to that object. And a most important 
propensity it is, for by means of it the 
offspring is enable to profit by the expe- 
rience of the parent and to receive the 
benefits of education. It is by this that 
the child acquires his mother tongue, as 
well as most of his powers and habits. 

Dugald Stewart regards the propen- 
sity as a kind of sympathy, and thus 
speaks of it in the third volume of his ele- 
ments : 


“Jn general, it may be remarked, that | 


whenever we see in the countenance of any 
individual, any sudden change of features ; 


more especially, such a change as is ex- | 


pressive of any particular passion or emo- 
tion, our Own countenance has a tenden- 
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*y to assimilate itself to his. | Every man 
is sensible of this when he looks at a 
person under the influence of laughter, or 
in a deep melancholy. Something, too, of 
the same kind, takes place in that spasm of 
the muscles of the jaw, wnich we experi- 
ence in yawning; an action which is well 
known to be frequently excited by the con- 
tagious power of example. Even when we 
conceive in solitude the external expression 
of any passion, the effect of the conception 
is visible in our own appearance. This is 
a fact of which every person must be con- 
scious, who attends, in his own case, to the 
result of the experiment ; and it is a cir- 
cumstance which has been often remarked 
with respect to historical painters, when 
in the act of transferring to the canvas the 
glowing pictures of a creative imagination.” 
p. 106. 

This propensity, of the existence of 
which there can be no question, as, in ad- 
dition to the facts noticed by Mr. Stew- 
art, we see it exhibited in children at a 
very early age, is not as he observes, con- 
fined to the “ visible” properties of others : 
itis extended also to their * voices, tones, 
accents and modes of pronunciation.” 

Stewart deduces from it, in a way at 
once ingenious and _ satisfactory, many 
important consequences in the forma- 
tion both of the exterior and the moral 
qualities. 
the existence of the 
propensity to imitation, as exhibited in 
such curious facts as were undeniable, 
or highly probable, Mr. Stewart then treats 
of the power by which the imitation is 
accomplished, and thus notices the strong - 
est exhibition of that power it the talent 
of mimicry. 

“When a mimic attempts to copy the 
countenance of a person whom he never 
saw before, what are the means which he 
employs in order effectuate his purpose ? 
Shall we suppose that his efforts are merely 
tentative and experimental; or in other 
words, that he tries successively every 
possible modification of his features, till 
he finds, at last, by the information of a 
mirror, that he has succeeded in the imi- 
tation of the original ? Nobody can, for a 
moment, believe this to be the case, who 
has attended in the slightest degree to the 
subject. On the contrary, it is a fact uni- 


Having shewn 
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versally “one n, that the imitation is > fen 
perfectly successful in the very first trial ; 
and that it is not from a mirror, but from 
his own internal consciousness, that the 
mimic judges of correctness. | acknow- 
ledge,at the same time, that the fact is some- 
times otherwise, and that instances occur, 
in which the best mimics are found to make 
many successive efforts before they accom- 
plish their end ; or in which, after all their 
efforts, the attempt proves ultimately abor- 
tive. But it will not be disputed that the 
former statement holds in general, where the 
propensity to mimicry is ‘strong ; ; and even 
where exceptions take place, there is com- 
monly, from the first, such an approxima- 
tion to the resemblance aimed at, as suffi- 
ciently demonstrates, that, how much so- 
ever experience may be useful in finishing 
the portrait, the most important part of the 
process must be referred to causes of a dif- 
ferent description. 

The fact scems to be perfectly similar 
with respect to the imitation of sounds.— 
A good mimic is able, the first time he 
hears another person speak, to exhibit, on 
the spot, an exact copy or fac simile of 
what he has heard, with all the peculiarities 
of tone and accent which accompany it ; 
and even when he fails in the attempt, he 
commonly approaches nearly to the original 
which he copies. A child of a good ear, 
and a flexible voice, catches almost instan- 
taneously any simple air which he hears; or, 
at least succeeds after a very few trials.— 


The approximation, in such cases, it is of 


great importance to remark, isa thing not 
less wonderful than if the copy were perfect, 
and proves, not less forcibly, that in those 
imitative efforts, we are not guided by ex- 
perience alone.” 

Mr. Stewart considers that the process 
by which the mimic is able to exercise 
his talent is partly instinctive, and partly 
the result of experience ; he condemns, 
and, as we think very properly, those 
who conceive themselves warranted in ex- 
cluding instinct altogether, whenever ex- 
perience can be shown to have any agen- 
cy in directing our actions; since all 
must admit that there are few cases in 
which the aids of experience can be al- 
together dispensed with; and yet fewer, 
in which the act is not performed better 
after repeated trials than at first. He 
thinks that this process of the mimic can 
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be cules ed to experience only 0 on one of 
two suppositions. The first is, that “a 
infant having learnt, in its own case, Pi 
a simile is the natural effect of a happy 
or affectionate state of mind, is induced 
by the principle of «ssociation, when it 
sees a smile on the countenance of its 
nurse, to ascribe it to emotions similar to 
those it had itself experienced.” To 
this hypothesis Mr. Stewart urges the 
conclusive objection which we have al- 
ready urged against the attempt to refer 
our power of interpreting natural signs to 
experience, namely, that the child has no 
means of perceiving the resemblance be- 
tween its countenance and the counte- 
nance of another. 

The next supposition is, that the in- 
fant having always observed “ the smiles 
of its nurse to be a prelude to the agree- 
able sensations it is accustomed to re- 
ceive through the medium of her kind- 
ness, it comes, in process of time, to in- 
terpret their meaning, and to anticipate 
her tenderness, in the same manner in 
which it learns by experience, at a more 
advanced period of life, to interpret the 
meaning of conventional language.” 
Mr. Stewart thinks that insuperable dif- 
ficulties are presented at this second hy- 
pothesis by two unquestionable facts ; 
one, that we interpret natural signs at an 
earlier age than conventionai signs or 
language; the other, that the effects of 
these two species of signs are so very 
different on different individuals. 

Having thus shewn the insufliciency of 
experience to explain the phenomenon, hie 
suggests what he modestly regards rather 
as affording the materials of a possible so- 
lution, than as a direct hypothesis. 

** As every emotion of the mind,” 
observes, “produces a sensible effect 
on the bodily appearance, so upon the 
other hand, when we assume any strong- 
ly expressive look, and accompany it 
with appropriate gestures, some degree 
of the correspondent emotion is apt to 
arise within us. Mr. Burke informs 
us that he has often been conscious of 
the passion of anger rising in his breast, 
in consequence ad his counterfeiting its 
external signs; and I have little doubt, 
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that, with most individuals, the result of 


a similar experiment will be the same. 
Campanella, too, the celebrated philoso- 
pher and physiognomist, (as Mr. Burke 
farther observes,) when he wished to 
form a judgment of what was passing in 
the mind of another, is said to have mi- 
micked, as accurately as possible, his ap- 
pearance at the moment, and then to 


have directed his attention to the state of 


his own feelings. In general, I believe 


it will be found, that these two talents, of 


mimickry and of physiognomy, have a 
very close connexion. ‘They are said to 
be united, to a great degree, in the sav- 
ages of North America; and the same 


remark has been repeated by some of 


our late navigators, with respect to the 
rude islanders of the South Sea.”  p. 
12d, 


Mr. Stewart also mentions the case of 


Estcourt, who was, according to Colley 
Cibber, so amazing and “ extraordinary 
a mimic, that no man or woman from the 
coquette to the privy-counsellor, ever 
moved or spoke before him, but he could 
carry their voice, look, mien, and mo- 
tions, instantly into another company. I 
have heard him make long harangues, 
and form various arguments, even in the 
manner of thinking of an eminent plea- 
der at the bar, with every the least arti- 
cle and singularity of his utterance so 
perfectly imitated, that he was the very 
alter ipse, scarce to be distinguished from 
his original.” 

The inference which Stewart seems to 
draw from these, and other facts stated 
by him is this; that the mimic being able, 
by the sympathetic imitation already 


mentioned, to copy the outward signs of 


feeling which he perceives in another, 
will also be able by means of the inti- 
mate connexion between the feelings and 
those outward signs, to interpret that 
other’s feelings by attending to his own. 
Now, while this hypothesis may serve to 
explain the process by which Campanel- 
la, Estcourt, Matthews and other mim- 
ics have been able to copy so closely, not 
only the outward appearance of others, 
but also their peculiar feelings and turns 





of thinking, it leaves the first difficultly— 
that is, the means by which they copy 
the countenance of another—unsolved. 
Nor does it admit of any solution, as it 
seems to us, but that which Mr. Stewart 
gives for involuntary or ‘ sympathetic 
imitation.” We regard both the pro- 
pensity to unconscious imitation, and the 
power of imitating at will, as well as the 
faculty of reading the natural language of 
the passions as ultimate facts in our con- 
stitution, and incapable of being resolved 
into any thing more elementary. 

This propensity to imitation seems to 
be possessed by almost all animals, but 
it is much stronger in some than in oth- 
ers. It is very striking in the vocal or- 
gans of the Parrot and the Mocking-bird 
of this country, and in the actions of 
all the monkey tribe. In ordinary ani- 
mals it is seldom manifested except 
when they are very young, at which time 
it enables them to profit by the experi- 
ence of their parents in procuring food 
and avoiding danger. In our own spe- 
cies it is the moving power of that won- 
derful apparatus by which the child 
learns to utter the immense number of 
sounds constituting speech, with all their 
variety of tone, emphasis and quantity. 
Children are commonly capable of imi- 
tating, and shew a propensity to imitate 
sounds, such as the cries of animals, 
long before they can speak. We have 
known of one instance of a child, under 
two years of age, who having heard a 
lady sing the well known Scotch air of 
** Roy’s wife,” was able to sing several 
bars of it very correctly, by the same rea- 
dy and spontaneous effort by which the 
mocking bird catches the peculiar notes 
of almost every songster of the forest. 
Nor is there any thing in this process, as 
Mr. Stewart justly observes, ‘ more as- 
tonishing than what we experience in 
every voluntary motion of the body. 
An individual wills to move his arm, and 
the requisite machinery is instantly ar- 
ranged and put in action for the purpose. 
All that he thinks of is the particular end ; 
the means by which it is accomplished 
are neither combined by his reason, nor 
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are they subjected to his scrutiny.” 
What indeed can be more inexplicable 
than this very associating principle to 
which the deniers of instinct resort to 
explain the phenomena in question; or 
what greater difficulty is there in admit- 
ting that a particular excitement of the 
visual or auditory nerves should produce 
a change in the countenance or vocal or- 
gans corresponding to the external cause 
of that excitement, as the advocates for 
instinct contend, than in admitting, as 
they do, that a particular thought or feel- 
ing should produce another thought, 
feeling, or action merely because they 
had before been accidentally conjoined ? 
The facts appear to us equally indispu- 
table—equally incapable of farther ex- 
planation ; and we are content in this case 
to place the earth on the tortoise at once, 
without the intervention of an elephant. 
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DENMARK. 

Sir Wm. Temple is of opinion that the 
provinces of Groningen, West Friesland, 
and Overyssel (which are three of the 
seven United States) lying north of the 
Zuyder sea and the river Yssel the north- 
ernmest mouth of the Rhine, together with 
Westphalia a circle of Germany lying 
between Groningen and the river Weser, 
were the antient seats of the Frisons, 
who under the name of Saxons came 
over to Britain. ‘This includes all the 
country from the Yssel and Rhine to the 
Weser. He does not give us his reasons, 
but says that the bishop of Munster gave 
him certain evidences of it. ‘Temple’s 
observations on the Netherlands, c. 
2. Cambden going more at large into 
the inquiry observes, that the appella- 
tions of Saxons and Angles and Anglo- 


Saxons afterwards were general terms—- | | 


including the Saxons, properly so call- 
ed, the Jutes, and the Angles. Speak- 
ing of the Saxons in general he says 
“amplectar tamen illam Germanorum 
eruditissimorum, qui Saxones a Sacis 
praestantissimo Aviae populo ortos. Et 





sic dictos quasi Sacasones, i.e. Saca 
rum filii, et e Sythia, sive Sarmatia Asi- 
atica, cum Getis, Suevis, Dacis, et ali- 
is paulatim se in Europam effudisse, opi- 
natur.” ‘The Saxons, properly so called, 
when first known to history, inhabited 
what is now called Holstein a part of the 
Cimbric Chersonesus (now belonging {o 
Germany, but formerly to Denmark.) 
Ptolemy, who is the first that mentions 
them, places them there. It was from 
this Cimbric Chersonesus that they infes- 
ted the British coast while the Roman 
power prevailed in Britain. | Afterwards 
they descended across the Elbe, and 
settled, a part of them in the country of 
Suevi (now Lower Saxony which in- 
cludes the electorate of Hanover) part of 
them in Friesland [east and west] and 
part of them in Batavia, [supposed to 
have extended from the Maes to the Ys- 
sel.] So that they inhabited all the 
coast from the Maes to the Baltic. 
It was from this coast they continued to 
infest Britain till Hengist came over from 
Batavia where he had built the castle of 
Leyden. The Jutes inhabited the upper 
part of the Cimbric Chersonesus now 
called Jutland. The Angles, according 
to Bede inhabited “ inter provincias Ju- 
tarum et Saxonum,”—that is, between 
Jutland and Holstein which space is now 
the Dutchy of Sleswick, a part of Den- 
mark. Ethelwerd, who wrote about the 
year 950 says “ Anglia vetus sita est 
inter Saxones et Gistos, habens oppidum 
capitale, quod sermone Saxonico Sles- 
wic, secundum vero Denos Haithby.” 
Cambden, Britann. Anglo Saxones. So 
that, upon the whole, he makes the Anglo 
Saxons, our ancestors to have possessed 
Jutland and Sleswick, in Denmark ; the 
dutchy of Hlostein (subject tothe Duke of 
Holstein—Gottorp and part to the king of 
Denmark) the Bishopric of Bremen (sub- 
ject to the elector of Hanover) both of 
which are in the circle of Lower Saxony, a 
part of the empire ; the county of Ol 
denburg (subject to the king of Den- 
mark) and the county of Emden or east 
Friesland (subject to the of Prussia) 





which counties are a part of the circle of 
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Westphalia, in the empire also; and the 
provinces of West Friesland and Holland 
(two of the seven united provinces) or in 
other words, they possessed all the coun- 
tries on the sea coast from the Northern 
point of Jutland to the Rhine, where it 
forms a common mouth with the Maese. 
Langhorn says “ Angli quo tempore 'Ta- 
citus ac Ptolemaeus scripserint, illam 
Germanie partem Albi fluvio (the Elbe) 
adjacentem, nbi nunc est ducatus Lune- 
burgensis habiterunt. ‘These, he says, 
in the time of Tacitus and Ptolemy 
“ Mediterranei fuere’”’ and were called 
Suevi Angli; but when they invaded 
Britain they had becme “ maritimi” and 
were called Angli Saxonici. He quotes 
from Sheringham this fact ** Anglos hosce 
mutasse, atque in 
qua nune 
He proves 


Mediterraneos sedes 
Jutiam australem migrasse, 
ducatus est Slesvicensis.” 

that when Ptolemy wrote, the Angles, 
then called the Angli Suevici not 
possessed of Chersonesus, because that 
author in his description of that country 
does not mention the Angles, but on the 
contrary says it was inhabitedj by the 
Chali, Cobandi, Sabalingii and Sigu- 
So that they must have left their 


were 


lones. 


inland habitations and taken possession of 


Jutland not long before their expeditions 
to Britain, where they were called An- 
sli Saxonici. The occasion of this and 
of their union with the Saxons he thus 
relates. ‘* Saxonum prima in Germania 
sedes fuit Holsatia [Holstein] inde Ger- 
manice Olt Saxen id est Vetus Saxonica 
dicta, unde per Vagriam [ 

Stermariam [now Stormaria] Dithmarsi- 


amque [now Ditmarsh and both part of | 
the dutchy of Holstein of the circle of | 
Lower Saxony, subject to Denmark] se | 


diffuderunt. Hine viribus animisq aucti 
Jutiam et maritima Germaniae, Britan- 
niam respicientia, sibi parere coegerunt ; 


sederunt. Unde totus ille tractus mari- 
timus a Ligeri [the Loire] ad Albim 
[the Elbe] usque Saxonicum littus ap- 
ppllabatur. Chamavi sese iis adjungen- 
tes, exinde pars eorum habiti sunt, qui 
Bataviam, pulsis inde Francis Saliis, oc- 





cuparunt. Interim atrocissima tis de Ju- 
tiae ditione cum Danis bella intercesse- 
runt ; quae cum minus prospere Saxoni- 
bus cederent, illi Suevos Anglos in aux- 
ilium advocarunt; quorum ope recupe- 
ratam Jutiam Australem [Sleswic now] 
ipsis habitandam tradiderunt: deinde Ju- 
tiam Aquilonarem [now Jutland] inva- 
dentes, eam, Danis ereptam, sui juris fe- 
cerunt. Ex illo tempore Angli unam 
cum Saxonibus rempublicam constituen- 
tes, lis, non Suevis accensiti atque An- 
elisaxones et uno vocabulo Anglosaxones 
nominati sunt. Hic Saxonum, Anglorum 
et Jutarum status fuit, quum a Britannis 
Langhornii antiquitates 
Albioneses. 339—343. So that he 
makes our ancestors to have inhabited 
Jutland, Sleswick, Holstein and the Sea 
coasts of Germany opposite to Britain, 
excepting only Batavia of which he says 
the Chamari, by Zosimus called the 
Quadi, having joined themselves to the 
So that 
he differs from Cambden only by exclu- 
ding the provinces south of the Yssel, 
and from Sir William Temple by inclu- 
ding Denmark. Mallet Gibson’s 
Saxon chronicle informs us that * thos« 
people who went over and settled in Bri- 
tain were originally of three different 
countries. One party of them were the 
antient Saxons, that is to say, the people 
of Lower Saxony; another were the 
Angles or English who inhabited that 
part of the dutchy of Sleswic in the 
neighbourhood of Flensbourg, still called 
Angelen, and were consequently Danes. 


accerserentur.”” 


Saxons, possessed themselves. 


from 


Lastly there passed over into Britain al- 
so a considerable number of Jutes altho’ 
this people were not yet known by the 
name given at this day to the inhabitants 
of Jutland. Thus, although this people 


were not yet known by the name of 


| Danes, it is evident that at least two thirds 
Galliae Belgicae et Armorice littora fe- 
re perpetuo infestarunt, aliquando et in- | 


of the conquerors of Great Britain came 
from Denmark ; so that whenthe Danes 
again infested England three or four 
hundred years after, and finally conquer- 
ed it toward the latter end of the tenth 
century, they waged war with the de- 
scendants of their own ancestors.” Mal- 
let’s antiquities c. 10. "This author does 
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not seem to have gone minutely into the 
subject. Guthrie places the Jutes in 
Jutland, and the Angles in Sleswic, then 
called Anglen. The Saxons he says 
formerly lived, between the rivers, Am- 
asis [Em’s] and Eidore [Eyder] which 
take in Holstein, Bremen, Oldenburg, 
and east Friesland. Afterwards moving 
southward they possessed all the territo- 
ry between the Rhine and the Elbe, the 
German ocean being their borders on 
the West, and the borders of Thurin- 
gen on the east. Guthr’ Hist. Engl. B. 
2. Hume says the Saxons inhabited 
from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
northern parts of the Cimbrian Cherso- 
nesus. Hume’s Hist. Engl. c. 1. Ethel- 
werd says the Saxons lived “ in tota ma- 
ritima a Rheno fluvio usque in Doniam 
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that upon the whole we way conclude 
from the suffrage of Cambden, Bede, 
Ethelwerd, Langhorn, Gibson, Mallet, 
Guthrie, and Hume,—that the three 
people who went over to Britain possess- 
ed the sea-coast of Europe as far north- 
ward as the north of Denmark (nobody 
seeming to think otherwise but Sir Wil- 
liam Temple,) and from the suffrages of 
Sir William Temple Langhorn, Guthrie, 
Hume and Ethelwerd that they possessed 
as far south as the Yssel ; nobody oppos- 
ing it but Cambden who made them inha- 
bit Batavia also. But this opinion is well 
enough accounted for by the fact Lang- 
horn mentions, that a people called the 
Chamavi or Quadi, who had united them- 
selves to the Saxons, were those who 
took possession of Batavia and drove 
the Franks from thence. Our ancestors 





urbem, que nunc vulgo Danmare nuncu- 
patur. Ethelwerd. L. 1. Ann. 449. So 


The Jutes Jutland 
The Angles Sleswic ‘ : . 
The Saxons Holstein ? In the circle of . 
Bremen \ Lower-Saxony. 


Oldenburg 
East Friesland § Westphalia. 


Groningen ; 
West Friesland« . 
Over-yssel 


2 In the circle of 





possessed therefore as follows. 

§ Subject to the king 

2 of Denmark. 

§ Subject part to Denmark part 
¢ to Duke of Holstein Gottorp. 
Subject to Elector of Hanover 


¢ Denmark. 


——aw res 


$ German 
( y 
Subject to king of Denmark. 


Subject to king of Prussia 








) United { Babject to 


Provinces. ® 
\ ( the States General. 

















MOUNTAINS COMPARED WITH THE 
RECENT DISCOVERIES RESPECTING SO- 
RATE AND ILLIMANI, 





The aptness of particular climates for 


THE HEIGHTS OF THE HIMALA 


the trees, fruits, and flowers which are 
found there, and the limitation of some 
animals to distinct regions of the earth 
have been favorite subjects of speculation 
with geographers at alltimes. ‘The diver- 
sity which the surface of the earth presents 
in these respects is a subject of contempla- 
tion which pleases every one. We all 
read travels with pleasure, and where cir- 
cumstances permit it, are delighted to tra- 


medium; the moist silvery veil which 
floats over the landskips of Cuyp is wide- 
ly different from the atmosphere of the 
ltalian painters. A deep azure in the hea- 
ven an intense purple on the mountains 
are characteristic of alow latitude, whilst a 
grey sky, a distance of uniform and liquid 
blue belong to the higher portions of the 
tempergte zones. ; 

Vast forests of oak, elm, and chesnut 
beneath whose shades vistas little encum- 
bered with underwood present a turf per- 
petually green, and glittering with dew, is 
the picture which the sylvan regions of 
the north present. Extensive plains gov- 
ered with a short close grass, a purple 





vel. Sickness is relieved and even insani- 
ty soothed with the aspect of new fields— 
new mountains—and new forests. 

The very air has not the same aspect in 
one country which it presents in another ; 
the face of nature is seen t 


heath and yellow flowering furze and 
broom, or dark pines rising from a sandy 
| soil, partially clothed with coarse grass and 
moss, are the deserts of this region. 

| Similar appearances occur in approach- 


hrough a new | ing to the antartic circle; Van Diemen’s 
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land is represented as abounding in grassy ; eye surveys at once the appearance and 


plains thinly clothed with high tall trees— 
having, from the absence of underwood 
the appearance of a succession of gentle- 
men’s parks. 

The picture of the tropics is more di- 
versified. In the vicinity of the ocean the ve- 
getation is characterized by its luxuriance. 
i Spreading palm trees are observed in 
the forests, the cocoa nut is especially a- 
bundant, canes and reeds occupy the low 


grounds, plants of the fern tribe are luxu- | 


riant in their growth, whilst high grass and 


impassable, preserve the tribes of ferocious 
beasts and venemous reptiles which man 
would otherwise extirpate. 

Birds of the gayest plumage are nume- 
rous in the woods, forest trees are observ- 
ed adorned with flowers of great size and 
beauty ; even the inhabitants of the ocean 
partake the brilliancy which seems pecu- 
liar to these regions. 


agreeing with that of the sea-coast in the 
character of luxuriant fertility, differs from 
it in wanting many of the palm tribe, and 
other plants which require abundant mois- 
ture. 


An abrupt transition from the luxury of 


tropical vegetation to deserts incapable of 
supporting animal or vegetable life, is a 
distinguished feature in both. Plains of 
arid sand impregnated with salt, the beds 
perhaps of fortaer oceans, extend their 
mobile surface beneath a vertical sun, and 
present an aspect of the most dreary soli- 
tude. Nor are the mountains of many re- 
gions that we are accustotned to consider 
as peculiarly delicious, at 
those we inhabit, less forbidding than their 


1d blessed beyond 


plains; formed of loose and decomposing 


rock, alternately exposed to the heats of 


summer and the torrents of the rainy sea- 
son, they exhibit a picture of frightful ste- 
rility. Such is the appearance of a large 
portion of Persia, the land of the rose and 
the nightingale, the scene of the fairy fic- 
which charmed o youth: of the 
remainder of that country much is occupi- 
ed by a salt desert. 
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[hus in surveying the surface of our 
t with a striking diversity of 
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productions of two different zones. 

To explain the causes which have pro- 
duced this variety, to examine the. limits 
which define the regions of particular 
animals and plants, the phenomena of cli- 
mate, and the delicate machinery of those 
aerial currents that temper the surface of 
earth and render it proper for our 
abode, is the object of physical geography, 
one of the most pleasing sciences which 
the increased knowledge of modern times 


| has created. 
cryptogamous plants rendering the woods | 


The phenomena of mountainous coun- 


| tries are peculiarly interesting in this stu- 
| dy, as well as in the kindred branch of 


| ceology. 


| ting the 


These immense masses, penetra- 
clouds, enable us to explore the 


} extreme heights where life could be sus- 


tained, and seem to connect us with the 


| unchangeable and void space which on all 


sides surrounds us. Elevated regions are 


| on other accounts an object of interest; 
The inland sylva of tropical countries, | 


the remains of the primitive tribes and 


| languages, the native homes of many of 
| our domestic animals and cultivated flow- 


ers, are to be sought there. Inhabited by 
people distinguished for their hardy virtues, 
liberty has been preserved by these huge 


| walls, which divide the world, and give 
| birth to rivers that fertilize its surface. 


Were the face of the globe perfectly 


; smooth many of those springs would be 


wanting which are so necessary to life; 


| these have their origin in regions which 


are the great laboratories of nature, where, 
by an alteration in the temparature of the 


| air as it rises and falls upon extensive sur- 


| faces of great elevation, moisture is con- 





The small intervals 
which separate the successive layers of 
rock form natural conduits for this mois- 


tinually produced. 


| ture, which is conveyed to a greater dis- 


tance by the electricity set free during its 
deposition. 

We have been led into these reflections 
by anticipating the rich harvest of infor- 
mation which Humboldt collecting 
among the stupendous rocks that form the 
eastern boundary of Asia. 

Our readers are aware that these moun- 
tains are the highest on the Dha- 
wlaginee, one of their peaks, was calcula- 


1S 


clobe. 


ted by Mr. Colebrooke, from the observa- 
of ¢ iptain Webb. to be 2 
the level of the sea 


more accurate measurement: 


tions ¢ 6,862 feet 


and although 


avpove 


have modifi 
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ed this result, there seems no doubt that some 
of the peaks of this elevated range attain 
25700 feet, the greatest height observed by 
Capt. Webb in his last survey. 

These mountains, under the name of 
Imaus, have been imperfectly known from 
the earliest times. The Greeks appear.to 
have been better informed respecting their 
vast height than the modern nations of 
Europe, until recent discoveries again at- 
tracted attention towardsthem. It is a cu- 
rious fact that many words in the langua- 
ges of Europe, which may well be derived 
from the names of elevated places, or of 
snow, have an analogy to the word Ilim- 
ala. 

The calculations of Mr. Colebrooke re- 
specting the height of the chain in ques- 
tion, were founded on trigonometrical ob- 
servations made at a great distance from 
the range, and gave rise to a curious con- 
troversy. 

Leslie, a geometer of secondary rank, 
but an experimentalist ef much skill, had 
calculated the lowest limit of perpetual 
congelation for every latitude. Finding 
these new discoveries at variance with his 
results, he challenged their accuracy ; rest- 
ing his chief argument on an error suppo- 
sed to have been committed in estimating 
the distance and refraction. “One third of 
the intercepted arc, he observed, might 
perhaps be insuflicient to allow for the re- 
fraction of a ray of light passing through 
every degree of heat from 0° of Farenheit 
to 80° probably,and upwards.” And onthis 
ground reduced the observed altitudes to 
20,000 feet. Ina subsequent publication, 
placing great reliance on his own theory, 
he assigned to the mountains of India a 
height of 16 or 17000 fect, and asserted 
that the “ pretended altitudes of twenty- 
three or even twenty thousand feet were 
utterly incredible.” 

As these confident anticipations were 
not realized, they drew ridicule upon their 
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author, who certainly showed too much 
partiality for his own deductions ; these, 


though ingenious, were not demonstrated | 


with rigour, and there was a manifest im- 


propriety in confounding isolated moun- | 


tains with a range of great magnitude, 
based upon a plateau of immense extent. 
The reader will perceive that where 
large portions of the earth’s surface extend 
the common level, they raise the atmos- 


phere with them; the excess in height of 








the equator above the poles does not cause 
the equator to be cold; the atmosphere 
adapts itself to this excess, and will par. 
tially adapt itself to the elevated plains 
which constitute the interior of Asia, and 
probably of Africa. 

The causes of the extreme cold on the 
summits of mountains have long been un- 
derstood, but an accurate analysis of the 
problem is a matter of great difficulty ; 
and requires both an extensive set of ob- 
servations, and profound mathematieal cal- 
culation. 

The principles on which the solution is 
formed will readily be understood. Flu- 
ids becoming specifically lighter, ar heavi- 
er, as their temperature is raised or Jowered, 
portions of the atmosphere will ascend or 
descend with every alternation of day and 
night, and every change of latitude as they 
are borne by the winds. 

A mass of air ascending from the earth’s 
surface carries with it the heat acquired 
there, and supposing the density to remain 
the same, would impart warmth to the re- 
gions it passed, or receive heat from them, 
according to their temperature. 

Could such currents exist it is manifest 
that they would tend to produce a uniform 
temperature in the different regions of the 
atmosphere. 

But the laws of nature do not admit of 
such vertical currents. As a. mass of air 
ascends the pressure of tle atmosphere 
above it diminishes, and it expands. Now 
it has been found by experiment that the 
quantity of caloric which will raise a mass 
of air confined in a given space one de- 
gree, will not raise the same mass one de- 
gree when occupying a large volume. In 
the act of expanding a portion of heat is 
absorbed, which destined to a particular 
ofiice, no longer affects the thermometer. 
It follows that the heat which the ascend- 
ing mass of air carried with it, can no 
longer maintain that mass at the same 
temperature. A part has to effect the ex- 

pansion of the air, and the residue alone 
is the free heat which is exhibited in the 
temperature of the mass. When we add 
the condition of equality between the as- 
| cending and descending currents, a little 
| consideration will shew us that the de- 
| crease of temperature atany height abovethe 
| surface of the earth, must be nearly equal 
to the heat absorbed in producing the su- 
perior tenuity of the air there. 
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This theory differs from-that of Leslie 
in making the tetal heat of equal weights 
of airthe samé at every height, their 
sensible heats alone varying, whereas he 
makes the absolute quantity of heatin equal 
bulks to remain unchanged.* 

Though with respect to most of the 
knéwn mountains of the globe, the for- 
mule which Leslie had deduced agreed 
nearly with observation ; an immense de- 
screpancy exhibited itself when the theory 
was applied to the mountains of India. 
Humboldt had found the lower limit of 
congelation under the equator and in the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude, at the heights 
0f15740 and 8240 feet ;t numbers which are 
not far from 15207, 7671, the heights as- 
signed by theory. For the Andes, there- 
fore, the formula seemed nearly correct. 

But the statements of Messrs. Webb and 
Fraser rendered it nearly certain that the 
limit of perpetual congelation was far high- 
er in the mountains of upper India. 

The former of these gentlemen, in the 


latitude of 30° found fields of buckwheat | 


and rye at an elevation of 11,405, or only 
75 feet below the line assigned by theory 
to the regions of perpetual snow. Even at 
12 or 13000 feet both of these travellers 
met with rich pastures, covered witha pro- 
fusion of flowers and ferns. These facts 


led Captain Webb to infer that the inferior | 
| lines had estimated the 


limit of congelation on the [limala moun- 


: , che : | 
tains is beyond 13500 feet; and the subse- | 
quent measurements of Capt. Webb made 
with the utmost care at the Nitec pass, | 


and by a mean of four barometers, assigned 
to this limit on the northern side of the 
Himala the enormous elevation of 17,000 
feet. 

parate measurements in 1816, 1820 and 18- 


21, of many points inthe Himala chain, esti- 


mating their altitudes both by barometers, 
by the boiling point of water, and occa- 


sionally by trigonometrical measurement, | 


assigns 16,600 feet for the limit of conge- 
lation on the northern slope. 


To what cause are we to assign this | 


discrepancy ? Does the error lie wholly 
with Leslie, or are three circumstances pe- 
*Ency. Bri. Supp. Art. climate. p. 188 
The lowest point of perpetual congelation 
on the of Chimborazo, nearly 
equator, was 15,746, and in Jat. Is- 20°, at 15 
above the level of the sea; the I 
formule should have been, only 13, 


under the 
0O0 


side 





| of sufficient 
| the mean 


Captain Gerard, who made three se- | 


S11 


culiar to these mountains which had not 
been foreseen ? 

It seems probable that both causes are 
combined. A large part of the difference 
arises from the law which Leslie assumed as 
regulating the mean temperature at the le- 
vel of the sea. He chose for this purpose 
the empiric formula of Mayer; which 
makes the mean temperature, reckoned in 
centesimal degrees, equal to the product 
of 29 into the square of the cosine of the 
latitude. 

But latitude is only one of the data on 
which climate depends. The distance 
from the ocean is a material element, and 
measured in longitude the effects are found 
to vary according as the distance is east or 
west. 

Meteorology is not sufficiently advanc- 


|ed to make a just estimate of these dis- 


turbing causes, and it will be impossible 
to state the mean temperature at the foot 
of the Himala with accuracy until we have 
made at no great distance 
from them. <A few such have been given 
to the world—but not including distances 
extent. We will calculate 
heat which would result from 
the observations quoted in a memoir of 
Humboldt’s on the temperature of the tor- 
rid zone, published in 1826. This distin- 
suished savant in his essay on isothermal 
mnean temparature 
of the equator at 815°; about 33 lower 
than Kirwan or Leslie had made it. The 
result was called in question, but is ably 
defended by Humboldt in the essay allu- 
ded to, and has since been confirmed by 
observations made expressly with that 
view. 

Among the mean temperatures quoted in 
that memoir, those of Madras, Bombay, 
and Benares, bear upon the question in 
view; and together with the mean tempe- 
rature of the equator, and of several places 
in Ceylon observed by Mr. Harvey, will en- 


observations 


| able us to form a curve that shall express 


the mean temperature between the merid- 
ians of 73 and 83 F, and the parallels 0 
and 26 N. Extending this curve four de- 
orees further we have found 74° for the 
mean temperatures at the foot of the Hima- 
la. This result nearly agrees with a tem- 
perature decreasing as the simple cosines 
of latitude, a law which Brewster considers 


| more accurate than that of Mayer. 


According to Leslie’s theory a mean 
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temperature of 74 would give 12,500 feet | 
for the limit of perpetual congelation in the 
mountains of upper India. 

This height, which exceeds Leslie’s by a 
thousand feet, is too small, by at least 
four times that quantity. And unless the 
defect is due to an error in computing the 
mean temperature at the level of the sea, it 
becomes a question to what we must im- | 
pute it. Is it to the relative situation of 
the mountains ? The Andes of South Ame- | 
rica rarely exceed sixty leagues in breadth, | 
they are separated from the plateaus and 
mountainous country of eastern South 
America by an immense valley. ‘The An- 
des of Mexico, have a position nearly si- 
milar. 

But the immense range of upper India, is 
backed by mountains of whose extent we 
have no accurate information. From the 
plains of India to the northern base of the 
highest ridge is estimated by Fraser at one 
hundred and fifty miles ; but beyond, moun- 
tains covered with snow form the valleys 
of the Sutbig and Singechoo. Other ran- 
ges probably succeed, and when they shall 
be passed, the traveller will yet stand upona 
lofty plateau backed by the great Altai 
Chain. The whole of Thibet and Central 
Asia are greatly elevated above the surface 
of the sea, and form a vast rugged bank 
shelving irregularly to the west and north. 
Humboldt estimates that the connected 
mountains and table lands of this region, | 
occupy above three millions of square miles. | 
So large a mass will in some measure alter | 
the level of the atmosphere, so that the 
strata above it, and at no great distance 
from its surface, will be higher above the 
level of the sea than the strata of equal 
density elsewhere. 


But the utmost effect which we can sup- | 


pose produced inthis way, is inadequte to 
explain the phenomenon in question.— 
Either the mean temperature at the base 
of the mountains exceeds seventy four de- 
grees, or we must look to radiation for a 
solution of the enigma. 

Humboldt seems to rely entirely on this 
cause, but hehas not mentioned the species 
of radiation to which he alludes, or whith- 
er he includes the effect of reflection, which 
must have some influence, though probably 
inferior to that of the nocturnal radiation. 
Indeed, the limit of congelation is found at 
a less elevation on the southern than on 





the northern face of the range, which could 


scarcely be the case, were the reflection of 
the sun’s rays from the plains below, a prin- 
cipal cause of the phenomenon, whilst it 
clearly points out the elevation of the great 
northern plateau as its real source. 

The radiation of heat from surfaces far 


| removed from the sea, and consequently 


enjoying a clear dry atmosphere, is an im- 
portant clement in their climate : it tends 
to dissipate the heat which they receive 
from the sun, and in proportion as it ren- 
ders the surface of the earth cold, must 
raise the temperature in the superior regions 
of the air. One fourth of a ray shot per- 
pendicularly through the atmospheres is 
calculated to be absorbed in its passage ; 
and thus, even under a clear sky, one fourth 


| of the heat which is taken from the ground 


by radiation, must be imparted to the air. 
How far this tends to modify the tempera- 
ture of the regions above us, has not been 
examined, but it must produce a consider- 
able effect. 

We shall terminate these remarks with 
noticing the recent interesting discovery of 
Mr. Pentland, which has again rendered it 
doubtful whether the peaks of the Andes 
do not equal in elevation those of the Hi- 
mala. 

This gentleman has determined the 
heights of Serate and Ilimani, which form 
a part of Cordillera in the neighbourhood 
of Paz, (lat. 17°, 15,’ S. long. 68°, 25’ W.) 
and found them to attain 24,350 and 25,400 
feet above the level of the sea. 

This part of the Andes bears some re- 
semblance in situation to the mountains of 
Upper India, but wants the elevated back 
ground which central and northeastern Asia 
present. An immense table land lifting 
itself 13000 feet above the level of the sea, 
seems to rival Thibet,and probably reprodu- 
ces, ina less degree, the phenomenon attri- 
buted to the latter. We have not seen 
the memoir of Humboldt, which contains 
Mr. Pentland’s observations, and therefore 
do not know the limit of congelation in 
this region. But we find in lat. 17’ cities 
and cultivated land at an elevation of 13- 
000 feet, and from the height of the mines 
of Potosi, 16,080 feet, conclude that the 
table land in this part of the Andes, has 
actually raised the limit of congelation con- 
siderably above that which theory would 
assign to isolated mountains, 
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REVIEW OF MR. CAMBRELENG’S RE- 
PORT BY MEPHISTOPHELES. 

We have just seen a very clever pam- 
phlet with the above title, which, though 
issuing from a Baltimore press, we con- 
jecture to have been written about thirty 
five miles south of that city. ‘The auth- 
or has most satisfactorily exposed the 
errors and inconsistencies of that volu- 
minous and bepraised report. A vein of 
pleasantry and satire runs through his ve- 
ry conclusive reasoning which is quite 
refreshing to the reader. Believing as we 
do that Mr. Cambreling wrote this 
report under party feelings, and with 
party views, and that he has been disin- 
renuous in making his statement of facts 
bend to his undignified purpose, we ap- 
prove of a species of castigation that we 
might otherwise have disapproved. 

The review, besides shewing the er- 
rors of the report on the subject of our 
tonnage, seems disposed to defend the 
tariffs of 1824 and In this, for 
the reason repeatedly given by us, we 
cannot agree with it. But while the ar- 
guments of the author on this subject are 
not sufficient to make any change in our 
opinion, he succeeds in showing that the 
protective policy is not responsible for 
some of the evils which are so absurdly 
attributed to it: 

In answer to Mr. ¢ 


1828. 


‘ambreleng’s asser- 
tion that our tonage since 1815 was “ at 
least but stationary,” the author says. 
“In support of his position Mr. Cambre- 
leng has overwhelmed us with figures. 
We shall give these an attentive examina- 
tion, and offer a few of our own in return. 
To prove that our navigation has remain- 
ed, at best, stationary, he has given us a 
table of American shipping (registered and 
enrolled) for each year up to 1828. As 
his remarks do not apply to the period up 
to 1807, we shall confine our view to the 
tonnage employed in foreign trade, since 
1815. By Mr. C’s own table, No. 4,— 
the correctness of which we shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to dispute—it will appear 
that the average annual tonnage from 18- 
15 to 1820, inclusive, is 783,021 tons, 
whilst the annual average from 1821 to 
1828 is $36,398 tons ;—an excess of 53,- 
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377 tons in favor of each year of the lat- 
ter period: And of the eight years from 
1821 to 1828, inclusive, the increase in 
of the four 
last years over the four former, are 88, 
266 tons. This is what Mr. Cambreleng 
calls remaining at best, but stationary. 
Mr. Cambreleng, however, has been 
guilty of a deception, which whether if 
springs from ignorance or from design, 1s 
equally discreditable to his argument. In 
his note to his table No. 4, he has told us 
that the registry of tonnage was corrected 
in 1818. The registry up to that period, 
contained many vessels that had been lost, 
rotted away, or sold, and in that year these 
were ascertained, and a corrrected registry 
was made. This corrected list ought to 
have been furnished. But Mr. C. chose 
only to give us the old list with all its 
errors. ‘The new one would have present- 
ed an entirely different case.* It would 
have shown a steady increase in the ton- 
nage every year since that period. It will 
remain for Mr. Cambreleng, and the com- 
mittee to explain with what views this 
misrepresentation has been promulgated.” 

On the subject of the coasting tonnage 
of the United States and Great Britain 
the author says: 

“Mr. C. proceeds, very gravely, to tell us, 
“that the mere mcrease” in the coasting 
tonnage of Great Britain, “ for five years, is 
more than equal to the whole enrolled and 
licensed tonnage*of the U. States, whether 
employed on our coast, on the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, on our northern 
in the fisheries.” 


the annual average tonnage 


lakes, or 
We say in 


page 22. 


We give this list from Watterston and Van 
Zandt's tables 
In 1813 the registered tonnage amounted 
to ; ia 606,082 tous 
612,930 
619,047 
619.896 
GR2,159 
639,920 
669,972 


la 


1A 
1220 
I>2] 
1822 
}=23 
Ind 
[R25 
[26 
13827 766,903 


812,619 


| Fede 


This statement shows an increase of Ameri- 
can registered tonnage of 206,531 in 1] 
years. Mr. Cambreleng has asserted, upon the 
faith of a table that he knew to be untrue, that 
our tonnage has decreased, since 1816, by 52,781 
tons 
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answer to him, that we have ‘gends to 
believe that the whole coasting tonnage of 
Great Britain—not the mere increase of it 
—does not equal the coasting tonnage of 
the United States. Our coasting tonnage 
pays for its license once a year, and is re- 
ported but once in each year to the govern- 
ment. The British tonnage is entered at 
each port in every voyage, and consequent- 
ly, the same vessel in its weekly or daily 
voyages backwards and forwards, adds, at 
each entry, its full amount of tdénnage to 
the return. “ Many of them—come with 
one tide and return with the next.”? The 
comparison, therefore. between the two, is 
wholly disproportioned. The whole Bri- 
tish coasting tonnage has been estimated, 
in 1827, at about 500,000 tons; while 
ours according to our congressional reports, 
was, in the same year, 873,437 tons—the 
difference being greatly in our favour. 
Mr. Cambreleng with a credulity that sorts 
well with the complexion of his prejudi- 
ces, has actually set down the coasting ton- 
nage of Great Britain in 1827, at 8,645, 
369 tons !—and its increase, in four years, 
at 1, 121,021, tons!! His increase of the 
British foreign tonnage, during the same 
period, is stated at, but 337,467 tons. 
We are surprised that Mr. C. should 
not have been admonished by this discre- 
pancy itself, of the enormous mistake he 
had fallen into. The coasting tonnage of 
Great Britian increasing in a ratio of more 
than three to one over the foreign! And 
the disproportion between the two so ex- 
horbitant as eight millions to two!—the 
mere increase of coasting tonnage, in four 
years, nearly equal to.one half of the fo- 
reign commercial marine of the most gi- 
gantic maritime power on the globe! All 
this apparent upon the statements of the 
learned chairman himself; and yet not 
one misgiving of his own conscience to in- 
duce a stricter examination. In our own 
country, he has discovered that the coast- 
ing and foreign tonnage hold a close rela- 
tionship, and that one waits upon the oth- 
er. But in England, it seems, things are 
quite the reverse ; the home trade there is 
worth four times as much to the shipping 
interest as the foreign. What a commen- 
tary upon the value of the protective sys- 
tem! What a complete overthrow to all 

of the refined speculations, about the value 

of foreign trade, in which our acute system- 

monger has indulged. Mr. C. is, evident- 











= rw at his eight cailtions of coasting 
tonnage, and its vast increase in four years. 

It is almost too much for him. He falls 
into a speculation how such a thing could 
be—not at all doubting that it was—and, 
therefore, hints, that although this increase 
is principally owing “to the rapid increase 
of her navigation in the coasting trade,”— 
yet it was partly owing “ to the inclusion 
of the Trish tonnage Yes, Mr. Cambre- 
leng !—and partly, to a slight confusion of 
ideas, besides! The fact is, Mr. C. by too 
closely following Mr. Huskisson, has got 
fairly bewildered, and has almost strangled 
himself with his subject. We have no 
disposition to press the point further upon 
him. His ignorance is manifest, and we 
apprehend no danger whatever, from per- 
mitting him and his statements, henceforth, 
to go at large.” 

Mr. Cambreleng is also very properly 
reprehended for adopting one rule for 
estimating the progress of American ton- 
nage, and another for that of Great Bri- 
tain. 

“In the course of our remarks on Mr 
Cambreleng’s estimates of American navi- 
gation, we have had occasion to show, that 
where there were two lists before him, 
namely,—the permanent registry of the 
tonnage, and the yearly employment of it 
—finding that the first presented the most 
unfavourable view of the navigation, he 
chose to depend upon it, although he was 
aware of intrinsic defects sufficient to bring 
it into disrepute—and seeing that it tolda 
tale not altogether consistent with his the- 
ory. The very same thing has happened 
in Mr. Cambreleng’s view of British navi- 
gation, and, strange as it may appear, the 
worthy chafrman has made, in this instance, 
the very opposite choice. Jn Great Britain 
there is a list of tonnage registered, and 
also, annual returns of its employment, 
which present much greater diversity in 
the results, than we have been able to dis- 
cover in the American. It is singular too, 
that our discriminating advocate of free 
trade should not have had, in the case of 
the British tonnage, the same motive to re- 
nounce the registered list that he had in 
the case of our own; for, in the British re- 
turn there is no room for an error similar 
to that which was discovered in ours in 
1818.* The British registry contains, not 


‘The British shipping was registered de nove 
Pasi t 




















only ‘the sone of tons, — likewise, a 
specification of the vessels, and the num- 
ber of seamen, employed by them in each 
year—an advantage that does not belong 
to our own Treasury reports. The second 
return of the British shipping is intended 
to show the number of entrances and de- 
partures, and, consequently, in this return 
the same ship may contribute to swell] the 
list of tonnage, by the amount of her fre- 
quent entries. Now Mr. Cambreleng has 
chosen the second, because it will make 
the tonnage appear to the greatest advan- 
tage, while he has selected the first return 
of the American, for the converse reason. 
We have shown, also, that the departing 
tonnage, in this country, is invariably the 
inasmuch as it embraces all new 
built vessels which leave our ports and 
which may be sold abroad. Mr. Cambre- 
leng, perhaps aware of some such advan- 
tage on the part of the British, has chosen 
to bring into the contrast, the tonnage 
cleared out from British ports in each year. 
Thus we stand to be compared: on the 
American side, the worst aspect in which 
our tables could present us; on the British 
side the very Truly, Mr. C. an 
able general, and marshals his forces with 
a considerate eye to his weak points! He 
understands the art of putting his best 
foot foremost. Having thus drawn up his 
battle, he falls pell mell upon us with all 
the fury of Friar John of the Funnels upon 
the Cake bakers of Lerne, and causes 
certainly, a sore dismay.” 

The author very candidly agrees with 
Mr. Cambreleng in the impoli cy of taxing 
the raw materials employed in manufac- 
ture, but if he is right in his assertion that 
Mr. Cambreleng voted for this measure, 
it little became him to enumerate this 
among the sins of his political opponents. 


largest, 


best. is 


us, 


The reviewer says, 

“ There is one portion of Mr. Cambre- 
leng’s report which we do not fiid so mach 
reason to quarrel with. It is the discus- 
sion that he has introduced upon the impol- 
icy of taxing the raw materials used in our 
manufactures Upon this point, the re- 
semblance between our interest and that 
of Great Baitain is sufficiently close to 


under Mr. Huskisson’s late consolidation of the 
navigation laws, in the Gth Geo. I‘ 
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‘render all that Mr. Huskisson has said, 
and all that Mr. Cambreleng has repeated 
in reference to it, fully entitled to our con- 
sideration. We think Mr. C. undoubtedly 
right in his position, that a tax upon the 
raw material operates as a bounty in fa- 
vour of the foreign manufacturer, and if 
we could believe that Mr. C. advocated 
the repeal of these duties, with a view to 
the protection of our manufactures, we 
should hold his zeal in more respect ; but 
regarding it only as a concomitant of his 
unqualified repeal of all protecting restric- 
tions, we cannot but condemn his principle, 
along with his motives. We think it rath- 
er hard, that the protective system is to be 
prostrated through this defect—as Mr. 
Cambreleng well knows, that the advocates 
of the manufacturing interests of the Uni- 
ted States clearly pointed out, in advance, 
the very evils which form the ground work 
of his present assault. They foresaw the 
injury that was about to be done to the in- 
terests they sought to protect; but if we 
mistake not, Mr. Cambreleng himself, and 
others of his way of thinking, voted for 
these duties, and enlisted forces to sustain 
them, with no other purpose than to ren- 
der the law odious to the people and inju- 
rious to the manufacturers. These provi- 
sions were forced, therefore, upon the 
friends of our manufactures, who had the 
alternative presented them of no pro‘ection 
at all, or protection encumbered with all 
the trammels of these premeditated mis- 
chiefs. It is thercfore, we think, ungra- 
cious in Mr. C. to lay these imperfections 
at the door of the protective system, and 
much more so to use them—with so ex- 
ulting a tone of triumph,—as the legiti- 
mate issue of a system of policy that not 
only disclaims, but absolutely holds them 
in a cree abhorrence with its oppo- 
nents.”” 
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a vacation of one month in the middle of the 
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Terms.—For the English branches of 
education alone, for a session of LO months, $30 

For Ancient Languages and Mathema- 
tics, ig ae “toa cane alee a ae ee: 
The French language will be taught, if re- 
quired, at a moderate extra charge. 

The plan of instruction will be made to con- 
form, as much as possible, with that pursued in the 
University, with which the undersigned has 
made himself familiar in the course of several 
years spent in that institution ; but, as that plan 
is only adapted to those more advanced, it may 
not be improper to present a brief outline of the 
course he intends to pursue wita beginners. 
‘The scholar who is commencing the study of 
the Latin language will of course begin with the 
grammar, but will not be required to overburden 
his memory with rules and other matters which 
he cannot possibly comprehend, and which are 
often the source of a deep rooted disgust for the 
study of the Ancient Languages. He will be 
taught the declensions of nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns, the conjugation of verbs, &c., partly 
by committing to memory the examples in the 
grammar, and partly by writing off for himself 
numerous examples of other words similar in 
their declension and conjugation. When he be- 
comes familiar with these, he may commence 
reading ; but instead of those modern Latin au- 
thors or translators which are commonly read, a 
good classic author will at once be put into his 
hands—Cesar’s Commentaries for example— 
which will be equally easy, and infinitely more 
improving. ‘the teacher will here find it ne- 
cessary, at first, io read over small portions of the 
author, and explain, in a familiar manner, what- 
ever he thinks is not beyond the capacity of the 
scholar. The rules of syntax will be explained 
and illustrated by nuinerous examples, until they 
are indelibly impressed upon his memory : and 
he will not only be required to observe these 
rules as they occur in the course of his reading, 
but will be exercised in constructing sentences 
according tothem. In this way he will form 
correct ideas of the nature of language and its 
principles of construction, and finding that a ri/e 
is nothing more than the expression of some cir- 
cumstance in which a number of particular in- 
stances agree, he will gradually be enabled to 
form them for himself, and wiil thus learn the 
first lesson of a judicious education, which is to 
think, to discriminate. and to enquire. 

A similar plan will be pursued in Greek. In- 
stead of the Testament, which (as is well known) 
is not pure Greek, he will commence the .dnab- 
asis of Xenophon. 

A strict attention will be paid, trom the begin- 
ning to the correct pronunciation of these lan- 
guages, which is of much more importance than 
most persons imagine, and is almost impossible 
to be acquired after habits of corrupt pronuncia- 
tion are once formed. 

After reading a sufficient quantity of Neno- 
phonand Carsar, he will read, if there be time, a 
pl iv or two of Euripides, and parts ot Virgil and 
Horace, and will then be taught the most ¢ 
mon metres in Greek and Latin Prosody. 

While 


will be required tomake | 








reading these and other authors, TT 
nself acquainted with 
the history of the author's times, and will have 


his attention constantly directed to the informa- 
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tion necessary to a full understanding of what he 
reads, whether it relates to History, Geography, 
Mythology, or Antiquities. Ancient Geography 
will also be taught separately by means of a text 
book. Written translations from these lfan- 
guages will be continually required of him, both 
asa means of enabling him to understand better 
what he reads, and of improving hiin in his own 
language. 

In Mathematics, the text books used will be 
Lacroix’s Arithmetic and Algebra, with nume- 
rous examples from other books.— Legendre’s 
Geometry—Lacroix’s Trigonometry—and, (if 
any wish to continue the study,) Boucharlat’s 
Differential and Integral Calcalus. 

Arrangements will be made for the accommo- 
dation of pupi!s froma distance. It is indeed con- 
templated to establish a regular boarding-school, 
at a large and commodious building between the 
University and Charlottesville, where the most 
approved modern system will be introduced, and 
unremitted attention be paid to the moral and 
physical education of the pupil. Should this 
pian be determined upon, the particulars will be 
communicated to the public, in a future adver- 
tisement. 

Persons desirous of entering students in this 
school will please to make application as early as 
possible. Letters addressed to A. 8. Brocken- 
brough, or to the undersigned, at the University, 
will be attended to. 

HENRY TUTWILER, Jr. 


University of Virginia, May 20th. 1830. 


University of Virginia. 

Mr. Henry Tutwiler has attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for five years; during which 
time he has graduated in the schools of,Antient 
Languages, Mathematies, Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy, and is a candidate for gradu- 
ation, at the end of the present session, In the 
schools of Natural Philosophy and Law. 

During the whole of his residence at this In- 
stitution his deportment has beer most exempla- 
ry ; and dis habits of study, capability of receiv- 
ing instruction and positive attainments have 
been such as to obtain for him the highest ap- 
probation of the Professors and their warmest 
interest in his future success. 

Mr. Tutwiler’s qualifications entitle him to 
the support of the public in any sphere in which 
he may be disposed to exert them. 

“  ROBLEY DUNGLISON, 


Chairman of the Faculty. 





May 20th. 1630, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Those gentlemen who have encouraged 
the Museum by subscribing to it are ear- 
nestly requested to remit the amount of the 
year’s subscription by mail to Mr. WILLIAM 
WERTENBAKER, the agent, at the Univer- 
si 
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